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THE ALDINE. 



The. affection and sympathy that exists between 
horses and their riders is illustrated by many well- 
authenticated stories. Here is one, which is related 
by a Hanoverian nobleman, who led a division against 
the Prussians in the late Austrian war. " It was at 
the battle of Langen Salza. A bridge had to be 
crossed ; the battle raged around them, and in the 
dreadful pressure and confusion one side of the bridge 
was broken down, and many, very many of the hus- 
sars were precipitated into the water and drowned, 
both men and horses. In this frightful confusion, 
this death-struggle in the water, one man, however, 
was saved by his horse, a powerful creature, who ac- 
tually seizing him by the coat dragged him bodily 
out with him as he swam to 
the shore. There were many 
witnesses of this circum- 
stance, which was so striking, 
that even in that hfe-and- 
death struggle it could not 
be disregarded. Unfortu- 
nately the poor Hanoverians 
were compelled very soon 
after to capitulate, and giving 
up their arms and horses, 
they were allowed to retire 
with their lives. The con- 
ditions were very hard, for 
the Hanoverian soldiery, 
being mostly countrymen, are 
brought up with their ani- 
mals, whom the)'- love as per- 
sonal friends. It was there- 
fore one of the saddest sights 
of that sad war, the men 
taking leave of their horses. 
They wept like children, for 
they hated the Prussians, 
whom they knew to be cruel 
to their horses. The hussar 
whose life had been saved by 
his horse threw his arms 
round the creature's neck and 
kissed him, then suddenly 
drew his pistol and shot him 
dead. It was a desperate act ; 
but it seemed to him easier to 
see him thus die than har- 
nessed to a Prussian artillery 
wagon and driven with a 
heavy cudgel till he fell." 

All the great soldiers of the 
world, from Alexander down, 
have loved the horses that 
bore them to victory, and 
cherished their memory ten- 
derly. The horse that Wal- 
lenstein, the great Duke of 
Friedland, rode, is still to be 
seen stuffed in Prague. Fred- 
erick the Great was so fond 
of his horse that he wished 
when he died that he might 
be buried by his side — a re- 
quest which was not com- 
plied with. The Duke of 
Wellington had a favorite 
horse named Copenhagen, 
which he rode at Waterloo. 
" When that fearful battle 
was decided, the noble ani- 
mal apparently sympathized 
with his master's success, for 
on the Duke arriving at his 
head-quarters late at night, 
his horse, on his alighting, 

and handing him to the groom, kicked up his heels 
as though in jubilant ecstasy, saying, in the best way 
that he could, 'Tired though I am, I rejoice in the 
victory my rider has achieved.' The Duke was not 
unmindful of the claims of this steed in his old age. 
He had ample rations and free commons in his park 
at Strathfieldsaye, and his name is immortal, for it is 
linked with that of his illustrious master." 

The Emperor Napoleon thought nobly of the horse, 
and when in exile at St. Helena wrote as follows : 
" Man is the link between the inferior animals and 
the Divinity. He is only an animal more perfect than 
the rest. How do we know that animals have not a 
language of their own } My opinion is, that it is pre- 
sumptuous in us to deny them this merely because 
we do not understand them. A horse has memory, 
knowledge, and attachment. He distinguishes his 



master from his domestics, although these are more 
constantly about him. 1 had a horse which distin- 
guished me from the rest of the world, and which 
manifested by his bounding and haughty gait when I 
was upon his back, that he carried a man superior to 
those around him. He would not suffer any one to 
mount him except myself and the groom that took 
care of him ; and when the latter was on his back, 
his movements were so different, that he seemed to 
know that he was an inferior person. ' When I had 
lost my way, I threw the bridle upon his neck, and 
he always found it again, in many places where, with 
all my observation and particular knowledge of the 
country, I could never have succeeded." 




THE GIAOUR— G. Thomas. 

The name of the favorite horse of the Cid was 
Bavieca. Notice is taken of him, as Lockhart points 
out, in almost every one of the hundred ballads con- 
cierning the history of his master — and there are 
some among them of which the horse is more truly 
the hero than his rider. In one of these ballads the 
Cid is giving directions about his funeral ; he desires 
they shall place his body "in full armor upon Bavi- 
eca," and so conduct him to the Church of San Pedro 
de Cardena. In the Cid's last will, mention is also 
made of his noble charger: " When ye bury Bavieca, 
dig deep," says Ruy Diaz; "for shameful thing were 
it that he should be eaten by curs, who hath trampled 
down so much currish flesh of Moors." He was 
buried near his master, under the trees in front of 
the Convent of San Pedro of Cardena. They sleep 
together there, the noblest of horses and riders. 



WHITE BIRCHES OF THE S ARAN AC. 

FIappy memories of wood life are brought up by 
the title of Mr. Hows's picture. Pleasant reach and 
bend of river, with fall or rapid to chafe and break its 
even flow ; the passage of surprises through the 
Lower Lake, with its thirty-seven islands ; the big 
mountain lifts of Round Lake, with them the river 
once more ; and, at length (the carry at Bartlett's lei- 
surely made) the great sweep of the Upper Saranac. 

All this is not done in a day. Many camps have 
been laid with odorous twigs of the balsam fir. 
The speckled trout has yielded his rich meat of 
tawny red to usher in the viands which are to come: 
venison, duck, and grouse, 
with wild pigeons and the 
appetizing pork, moderately 
grilled, for those who will: 
and flapjacks, delicately, 
browned, and served with 
sugar or syrup of the maple, 
as thie inevitable conclusion 
to the feast. 

This, however, has very lit- 
tle to do with birch trees, 
except that the quaint shan- 
ty of the camp was probably 
roofed with birch bark ; its 
fire kindled from this, always, 
at the moistest of times, read- 
ily burning material ; and its 
plates and platters and its 
drinking cups furnished forth 
from the same ever reliable 
resource of the woodsman. 

The canoe of the Northern 
Indian of to-day and of the 
long ago yesterday, as every- 
body knows, is constructed 
mainly of birch bark, and is 
indeed no more than a float- 
ing tree with a human freight 
of sap filling up the hollow 
left by the old life which once 
lived within the outer layers 
that covered the logs. 

In the always mossy and 
damp forests of the north, and 
especially by the lake sides 
and along the water courses, 
the white, or canoe birch 
(Betula Alba v, papyracea), 
attains a large size ; " two 
and a half or three feet 
through above the swell of 
the butt," as the lumbermen 
express it, being an average 
tree of the Saranac country. 
Thoreau, in his "Maine 
Woods," and during his trip 
to the " Allegash and East 
Branch," found a tree which 
was fourteen and one half 
feet in circumference at two 
feet from the ground ; and 
even larger growths are else- 
where spoken of by guides 
and hunters of Maine and the 
wilderness tracts of Northern 
New York. The graceful 
swing of this birch when it 
leans forward to dip its low- 
er branches into the lake 
waters, supported by gro- 
tesque trunks of white cedar, 
or set about with the blue 
green spires of balsam fir and spruce, makes it dif- 
ficult for one to determine whether this expression 
of its dainty force be not more attractive than when, 
as in the work of Mr. Hows, it rears silvery columns, 
peeling off with amber and deep russet lights, as the 
inner surface of the bark catches an occasional sun- 
beam, through horizontal boughs of pine and hem- 
lock, in the sombre stillness of the inner woods. At 
all events, as a typical tree of the forest, it will hold 
rank among the noblest of the black timber, and is 
not to be approached by the best of the maples and 
beeches, from a purely picturesque standpoint. Mr. 
Hows's drawing shows a good acquaintance with the 
woods, and with the particular tree mentioned, while 
Mr. Linton's translation of the work is marked by the 
quality of loving power which characterizes every- 
thing that he takes seriously in hand. 




WHITL: birches of the SARANAC — Jujin Hows. 



